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PREFACE 


I have been a teacher for ten years, a teacher and 
headmaster for twenty-four years, and a minister for 
four years. I have been active in religious education 
for thirty-six years. This little book has grown from 
discussions I have had with church-school superin- 
tendents, teachers, and parents during the last four 
years. It is obviously not a scholarly treatise or an 
exhaustive study. It is simply a consideration of 
changing attitudes I have observed, presented with 
a conviction that these represent a definite trend 
toward a new era in religious education. 


RB 


October, 1947 
Hingham, Massachusetis 
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WHAT IS HAPPENING 
IN 


RELIGIOUS EDUCATION 


CHAPTER I 


WE ARE IN THE MIDST 
OF A REVOLUTION 


HEN you look at a ship on the horizon it | 
seems to be stationary, ‘‘as idle as a painted 
ship upon a painted ocean.” But, when you are in a 
small boat uncomfortably near the projected path- 
way of the same ship, it towers above you; it seems 
to threaten your helpless cockleshell; it rushes past 
with thunderous motion; it leaves you breathless 
from its terrific speed, to rock about in its monstrous 
wake. Historical “movements,” “trends,” “develop- 
ments’’ — ‘‘peaceful revolutions’? — are just the op- 
posite, it seems. In the distance there is observable 
motion. The trend travels forward, gathering mo- 
mentum as it goes and becoming momentarily more 
clearly distinguishable from surrounding objects. But 
when you are in the midst of it there appears to be no 
motion. You are vaguely aware that you are in it or 
in something that appears to be different, but it isn’t 
progressing. You think you are at a standstill. 
The new movement in religious education is some- 
what like that. It is clear that a tremendous change is 
taking place or is getting ready to take place. The 
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progress, however, is like ‘“‘slow motion.” It is hard 
to be sure that anything is happening at all. This is 
not surprising, for the whole “movement”’ is very 
young indeed. It is almost entirely a twentieth-cen- 
tury affair. 

To be sure, when all this is looked at from a dis- 
tance, we will be more aware of earlier events that 
‘‘cast their shadows before,” and of earlier pioneers. 
Luther pioneered in elementary secular education so 
that more people could read the Bible and interpret 
it for themselves. Roger Williams and William Penn 
and Thomas Jefferson pioneered in freeing religion 
from authoritarianism. Horace Mann tried to pro- 
tect religious education from neglect because of the 
separation of church and state. This new movement 
in religious education is nevertheless exceedingly 
new. The word “revolution” is frightening to some, 
but this educational development is really deserving 
of the name: it throws overboard so much that has 
been accepted for so long as traditional. 

All through the nineteenth century the purpose of 
Sunday-school teaching was to pass on to children the 
doctrines of a conservative religion. These doctrines 
were assumed to have been established by the Bible. 
Children were required to learn by rote the catechism, 
with such illumination as the teacher could supply. 
Isolated passages of the Bible were presented, with 
a golden text, and the business of the teacher was to 
expound the passage or the text with due emphasis 
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upon the established creedal interpretation and with 
such applications to the moral principles of everyday 
living as the teacher could suggest. 

In the latter half of the century uniform lessons 
were made nationally available. hese lessons were 
in a series occupying seven years, and then the cycle 
began over again. The same lessons were to be used 
by all grades and ages of children. Obviously such 
a curriculum was fragmentary and lacking in con- 
tinuity, and at first the lessons were the same for all 
denominations. 

It was not until the last decade of the century that 
the radical change was made to graded lessons. As a 
matter of fact it was eight years into the twentieth 
century before official recognition was given to this 
change by the International Lesson Committee. In- 
stead of a uniform lesson for all school grades, there 
now appeared, for each week in the year, a lesson for 
each school age level. The discovery that the age of 
a child affects how he learns and what he should 
learn was belatedly transferred from secular schools 
to Sunday schools. ‘‘Higher criticism,” the scholarly 
study of the Bible as a compilation of documents 
written under differing conditions by different kinds 
of writers, had begun to demand something more 
worth-while for the pupils than moralizing on de- 
tached texts. It became evident that a reader of the 
Bible would have to know the background and cir- 
cumstances of a passage before understanding it. 
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_ Meanwhile, however, the prime consideration was 
still the subject matter. The Bible was still the sole 
source of this subject matter. The truths which must 
be taught were those essential to the ‘“‘salvation”’ of 
the child. Usually this was expected to take place 
when the child was “converted.” Before that vari- 
ably assigned age all Sunday-school training was pre- 
paratory to the great event. 

There had been rays of light even before the mid- 
dle of the nineteenth century. Horace Bushnell had 
attacked this idea of “conversion at the age of ac- 
countability.’’ He was a prophet ahead of his time. 
Conversion implied that all children were in a “‘lost” 
condition, that they were ‘“‘saved”’ by the intercession 
of Christ, and that revival methods were in order to 
make them conscious of their accountability. Bush- 
nell would have this “presence of the Spirit of the 
Lord” spread over all their lives. He objected to the 
emphasis on a certain climax in life, and to the 
neglect of what happened after conversion. He ob- 
jected to the child’s being ‘“‘capable of sin — inca- 
pable of repentance’’ until a certain age was reached. 
The purpose should be “that the child is to grow up 
a Christian.” This ray of light from Bushnell prob- 
ably influenced later thinking or made it come sooner, 
but it was only a ray. 

The light of the new vision of education, first ap- 
pearing as usual in the secular schools, had already 
showed more clearly with the advent of Pestalozzi 
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(1746-1827) who began the epoch-making transfer 
of attention from the subject matter to the child. 
“Study children” ; “‘education is to draw out not pour 
in’’; observation and investigation are better means 
of learning than memorizing and reciting — these 
were some of his assertions. Froebel (1782-1852) 
had carried this further with his claim that the child’s 
natural interests and desires determine his self-activ- 
ity and, when intelligently directed, cause the unfold- 
ing of his native capacities. ‘“‘Learn by doing’’ was 
his slogan. — 

With John Dewey in the twentieth century the 
light of this revolution in education became daylight. 
‘The school is the world in miniature.” By partici- 
pating in life-experiences children learn the skills and 
attitudes they need to acquire and they learn also 
something of the world in which they are to apply 
these skills and attitudes. Knowledge is not impor- 
tant except as it helps them to live in that world. 
John Dewey is still alive. The revolution is still 
taking place. | 

Psychology has entered the arena to help us under- 
stand better the’nature of the child and the individual 
differences in children and how children grow and 
learn. Another contemporary, Edward L. Thorn- 
dike, has opened our eyes still further to the learning . 
process. Success in what he does and satisfaction in 
doing it increase the child’s ability to learn. William 
H. Kilpatrick, also a contemporary, has studied the 
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influence of ‘‘concomitant learnings’ from teacher, 
other pupils, atmosphere, surroundings, competition, 
curiosity, the feelings of the pupil; has reiterated the 
significance of ‘“‘life-situations” in school learning; 
has advocated the “project method” to furnish pur- 
pose and “drive.” 

It was only thirty-five years ago that non-Biblical 
materials were introduced into the curriculum in a 
very limited number of church schools which, of 
course, were looked upon generally as exceedingly - 
radical. 

All this makes us aware that something is happen- 
ing of tremendous consequence to our religious in- 
struction of children — but only dimly aware, be- 
cause we are in the midst of it and because this 
progress, so near to us, scarcely seems to be moving 
at all. 


CHAPTER II 


THE RESULTING CONFLICT 
IS CONFUSING 


ERHAPS, when generations to come look back 

on what is now happening to us, they will see the 
forward motion of developments in religious educa- 
tion as a continuous process. It will seem a logical 
and inevitable progress toward an ever better under- 
standing of what constitutes education in religion. 
Even now the broad outlines appear. 

Education has always had some purpose or other. 
Its objectives were determined by the thinking of the 
period in which it was. It might be a truer statement 
to say that its objectives were determined by the 
average thinking of that period, or even truer that 
they were determined by the accepted thinking of 
the period that preceded; for the term ‘‘educa- 
tional lag’’ means that education has, at least in the 
past, been backward, and has never succeeded in 
catching up with the contemporary social thinking of 
the great mass of the people. 

Even at this time, for example, we may still hear 
earnest and sincere statements of thoughtful people 
that knowledge is important in itself, that there is a 
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body of accepted truth unchangeable by the mind of 
man, that the child should acquire this knowledge 
under duress, and that later he would somehow 
“transfer” this learning to the situations he would 
face. This point.of view is still used in urging the 
study of Greek and Latin as a preparation for life. 
It is still used in defense of a logical arrangement of 
subject matter, like arithmetic, instead of an arrange- 
ment based upon the capacity of the child to learn at 
different ages, and instead of a selection of only such 
~ subject matter as would be usable later in the affairs 
of life. This sort of argument is called training of 
the mind, implying that mental training may be 
acquired by the use of material no matter how unre- 
lated to present living. It is still used in religion in 
defense of studying the Bible at any age and of mem- 
orizing isolated texts which may recur to the mind in 
later situations and may be found useful. 

As we try to see what our recent progress in re- 
ligious education has been, even now the broad out- 
lines appear. There was in our own national history 
first of all, of course, the theology-centered school, 
then the catechism-centered school, then the ‘‘con- 
version at the age of accountability’’-centered school, 
then Bible-centered, then child-centered and now ex- 
perience-centered. At any given time in this history 
it would not have seemed as simple as that. Several 
kinds of schools would have been in existence at the 
same time, at least in embryo. 


THE RESULTING CONFLICT IS CONFUSING II 


Our own time will be the best example of that, 
because we are now in the midst of a revolution, and 
the resulting conflict is most confusing! Let us look 
at some recent declarations. 

In the 1924 ‘‘Statement of a Theory of the Curri- 
culum by the Subcommittee on Curriculum of the 
International Council of Religious Education” (Wil- 
liam C. Bowen, Chairman) we read: “Religious 
education should center in the experience of the 
child’; and ‘“The primary function of information 
is to enable individuals and groups to understand 
their experience and centrol it.’ Here is the latest 
stage in our progress clearly expressed — the experi- 
ence-centered school. 

On the other hand, let us look at the 1938 Com- 
mittee Report on ‘“The State of the Church” to the 
Federal Council of Churches, which ‘‘calls upon the 
best minds in our churches to make a fresh approach 
to the problem of Religious Education from the 
standpoint of the Christian faith.”’ The “starting 
point should not primarily be a problem or an inter- 
est of the pupil, but the great realities of the Chris- 
tian Religion.’> “Religious pedagogy will not at- 
tempt to determine the content of instruction’ but 
will “brace itself to the task of mediating the com- 
mon faith to different types and ages in accordance 
with best educational principles.”’ Only so “can re- 
ligious authority be established,” and only so can 
pedagogy “fulfill its true function as the handmaid, 
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not the mistress, of God’s revelation in Jesus Christ.” 
Here is a strange confusion! And only eight years 
ago! Here is a document that purports to recog- 
nize the advance in educational method and objec 
tive, but insists that at one and the same time we can 
have the latest combined with the earliest stages in 
the development: the experience-centered school 
and the theology-centered school! A hopeless strad- 
dle, reminding us of the warning of Jesus that we 
cannot “put new wine in old wine-skins.”’ 

But we do not need to look back eight years. 
Here is a document of 1945, published by the Con- 
gregational Committee on Religious Education, en- 
titled “Goals for the Christian Education of Chil- 
dren”: ‘The purpose of all Christian Education will 
be constantly kept in view; that is: that the child 
may come to know God as ever-present and ever- 
loving, and Christ as Lord and Saviour, and increas- 
ingly identify himself with Christian purposes and 
enterprises . . . so that they will have a vital inner 
experience of the living Christ as central to all ex- 
perience’; that ‘‘Contact with evil and sin in the 
community and in the world, and awareness of the 
tendencies to sin in their own lives may awaken them 
to a growing sense of need of Jesus as Saviour who 
came to show God’s plan of salvation from sin and 
may challenge them to a personal acceptance of 
salvation’; that “‘He (the pupil) may come to know 
it (the Bible) as the record of God’s dealings with 
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~ men, his revelation of his will, and of man’s grow- 
ing understanding of God and his purposes for 
men’’; that ‘“The Bible as the Word of God to men 
may become significant.”’ This publication recognizes 
at the same time the march of progress in educa- 
tional psychology. We can find in it all the stages of 
our historical development, all the centered schools 
(except the catechism-centered), but dominated 
still by the authority-centered, the theology-centered 
school. 

More recent still, the year 1947 is the date of 
publication of The Church and Christian Education 
by Paul H. Vieth. It is a popular presentation of 
the findings of a Committee on the Study of Chris- 
tian Education, which was appointed and supported 
by the International Council of Religious Education 
and which made its formal report to the annual meet- 
ing of the Council in 1947. On page 55 we read: 
“On the one hand, he (man) is a child of God, made 
in the divine image. But on the other hand man is 
also a ‘fallen’ creature. The divine image has been 
marred. This is the truth which is afirmed in the 
first chapters of Genesis.’’ On page 67: “In Christ, 

God had done everything necessary for the salvation 
of men that lay within the sphere of his will and 
power.” 

On page 148 and following, the master motif in 
curriculum making is said to be: ‘‘God’s redemptive 
purpose in Christ to men.’”’ We are reminded that: 
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“It is first, last, and always a curriculum of Christian 
education,” that “Every portion and every unit of 
the curriculum should reflect the basic foundations 
laid down in Chapter II”? (from which the above 
quotations are taken). ‘“This is a ‘constant’ in the 
curriculum which is to be presupposed beneath and 
behind everything else we say concerning it.” 

The ‘‘everything else we say”’ contains many 
observations about new educational developments, 
about the use of the Bible, about teaching methods, 
about child psychology which the author of this book 
would be proud to incorporate in his. 

Now we can see why the new development in re- 
ligious education is called a ‘‘revolution.” Confusing 
as these counterstatements are, the real issue be- 
comes ever clearer. If the child-centered or experi- 
ence-centered school is to represent the contribution 
of the twentieth century to religious education, it 
cannot remain at the same time the theology-centered 
or authority-centered or Bible-centered school of the 
nineteenth century. 


CHAPTER III 


WHAT IS THE CONFLICT? 


WI may be easy enough to say that a change is 
occurring or that the change in this case is im- 
portant or revolutionary or that conflicts result and 
need analyzing, but it is not so easy to define the con- 
flict, because changes in other areas impinge on this 
one and crisscross the trail. What, for example, has 
happened to the meaning of the word “Christian” ? 
In a folder describing a summer resort and its 
facilities for rest and comfort and amusement, we 
read: ‘“The clientéle is Christian only.” What does 
‘Christian’ mean here? Obviously there is a nega- 
tive implication: ‘Jews are not allowed.” The posi- 
tive implication is blurred: “Outside of Jews, we 
take any white person who seems respectable and can 
pay his way and registers early enough. We do not 
ask him, nor care, whether he is an atheist or agnostic 
or Seventh Day Adventist, as long as he is moder- 
ately well mannered and does not insist on talking 
religion to our other guests to the point of annoy- 
ance.’’ This is one meaning of ‘“‘Christian” that is 
evidently not religious. It certainly has nothing to do 
with Jesus Christ. He was a Jew for one thing and 
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would be barred anyway. It certainly has nothing to 
do with the preaching of Jesus and the idea of living 
he advocated. 

The word “Christian” has many meanings. A 
friend of mine said to me: “As a Unitarian, you of 
course do not call yourself a Christian.’ In this case 
“Christian” meant belief in a creed about the divinity 
of Jesus, subscription to certain ideas about Jesus and 
what he was. My friend was not impugning my mor- 
ality. H¥e was not interested in that. He merely 
questioned my right to belong to his fraternity be-. 
cause our ideas differed as to what happened two 
thousand years ago. 

To some, Christianity means history, including the 
Spanish Inquisition, the Massacre of St. Bartholo- 
mew, the intolerance of the American colonists, the 
Children’s Crusade. To some, Christianity means 
exclusiveness, the only all-right religion, so much so 
that tremendous sums are spent to send missionaries — 
to foreign countries to explain to the unenlightened 
how much better our religion is than theirs, and, if 
possible, to save them from their ignorance and sin. 
To some, Christianity means respectability, the or- 
der that every ‘‘decent’’ person belongs to; and 
security, the order that guarantees the status quo and 
protects property and shows due respect for material 
success. 

To some, Christianity means a series of theologi- 
cal distinctions devised by ecclesiasts in different cen- 
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turies, or a series of efforts of the past to locate tne 
Kingdom outside of you— in a church, in a creed, 
in a god on the cross, in salvation by atonement, in a 
pope, in a virgin, in the Bible, on an altar, in a 
communion service. To one who is thoroughly 
“sold” on Jesus’ idea that “the Kingdom of God is 
within you’; that your forgiveness of your enemy 
comes before, or even brings, God’s forgiveness to 
you; that ‘‘ye are the temple’; that the Kingdom 
is inside you, this treatment of Christianity seems like 
an effort to keep ‘‘the Kingdom”’ outside of you. 
This conflict as to the meaning of “Christian” is 
reflected in the changing idea of religious education. 
The modern developments in secular education are 
accepted, but they must not interfere with an estab- 
lished creed. They do, however! If we are to study 
the nature of the child, we cannot begin with the 
premise that the child is lost to start with and can 
be saved only by an act of grace or by a conversion or 
by a statement of belief about the distant past or the 
nebulous future after death. We must begin with an 
open mind to ascertain what a child’s thinking, learn- 
ing and growing processes are. The new Crusade 
for Christ movement uses all the modern techniques 
of persuasion and publicity but cannot use modern 
educational methods because its premises not only 
preclude modern thinking in religion but also pre- 
clude the premises with which modern investigation 
of learning begins. The Congregational Bulletin and 
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the International Council Report (referred to in 
Chapter II) wish to recognize modern methods but 
also wish to shackle them to preconceived purposes. 
- Conflict, indeed! 

There is conflict also in change itself. Change 
seems to be a fearful phenomenon, disrupting things 
as they are, dislocating the comfortable grooves of 
the good old days, introducing uncertainty where 
before there was an assumption of the traditional, 
the customary, the ‘safe’ way of thinking. The 
two global wars have aggravated this resistance to 
change. We have been forced willy-nilly into admit- 
ting that things are different and will remain so; we 
are uneasily conscious of economic, social, geographi- 
cal, international situations that are new and have 
come to stay. The so-called conservatives have 
banded together everywhere to prevent further 
change, to bring back, if possible, the old. They re- 
iterate old slogans as established “‘truths.’’ They be- 
gin with ‘“‘settled’’ answers to solve new questions. 
There is developing from this a strong sensitivity to 
any proposal that uses the word “change.” 

The desire for an authority to refer to is deep- 
rooted in all of us. We look in the dictionary for a 
disputed spelling and are annoyed when we find both 
spellings given. We want the matter settled by a 
final word on the subject. A fish dealer once orated 
at length to me on the undesirability of government 
interference in business and ended with a complaint 
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that ‘‘they” didn’t do something drastic about the 
scarcity of fish! We want a dictionary or a law or an 
executive or an encyclopedia to have the answers 
when we want them. Parents have come to me when 
they were disturbed about their children’s difficulties, 
and seemed disappointed when there wasn’t a ready 
formula or set rule or established course of treat- 
ment immediately suited to this particular case. It 
makes us feel easier to believe that somewhere there 
is an authoritative answer to our questions, some- 
where an authoritative leader to tell us exactly what 
we are to do. 

In this desire for authority, religion is no excep- 
tion. Here is a safe retreat from the confusion of 
change. Here is something sacred, solidified, with all 
the answers settled for all time. Here is one place 
where no disturbing thought may enter (one is 
tempted to say: where no thought may enter) ; 
here is the last stand of conservative resistance to 
change. In a confused present, here, at least, is 
authority personified, which brooks no question. 

There is conflict over the use of the Bible. (This 
will require a separate chapter.) For a long period 
of time religious education was located in the “Bible 
school.” The name itself implied that there was no 
other objective than the study of the Bible. Then it 
was the ‘“‘Sunday school” with the implication that 
nothing of a weekday or secular character need ap- 
ply. The tendency was to withdraw from life, to 
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keep the world out, to leave behind the methods and 
practices, especially newfangled ones, that the world 
might adopt in its everyday life. 

We can detect this tendency to isolate religion 
from life still persisting now. It is embarrassing to 
many to discuss religion. It is assumed to be out of 
place in the discussion of everyday matters. The 
minister is supposed to be unaware of the “‘realistic.” 
There is a world of making things and buying and 
selling things and enjoying the use of things, with its 
own set of standards and values and morals. Then 
there is another world not much talked about, not 
much thought about, taken for granted, with fixed, 
unchangeable beliefs, with a Bible that is all written 
and finished, with authorities to dictate and expound; 
a world for one’s privacy, a world for one’s entrance 
on Sunday, a world for those who go to church, not 
quite a part of that everyday world. Let anyone 
attempt to alter the established pattern of this “other 
world”’ if he dare! 


CHAPTER IV 


ARE “LIBERAL” CHURCHES FREE 
FROM THIS CONFLICT? 


ECAUSE churches that call themselves liberal 

have been among those who dared to alter the 
established pattern of the other world of religion, 
and because they are supposed to be free from the 
limitations of creeds, it is assumed that they at least 
are free from conflict. They at least can be expected 
to forge ahead on the advancing wave of religious- 
educational reform undisturbed by reactionary un- 
dertow. Of course this is not true. 

Many “‘liberals’’ were born so and never think 
about it. Many are contented with liberal thinking 
for themselves but not for their children. Many get 
as far as William Ellery Channing and stop there. 
Many accept a liberal approach to theoretical the- 
ology but remain in the two-different-worlds category 
before mentioned. Many are just as afraid of “‘all 
these changes’”’ as their supposedly more conservative 
neighbors. Many can bear to be ina religious minor- 
ity (after all, it isn’t discussed much, and then not 
too aggressively, in a separated world of material 
affairs; besides, you can’t tell one denomination from 
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another in a business deal); they can bear it for 
themselves, but not for their children. They want 
their children to be in the swim — not pointed out as 
heretics. hey want them in a certain social set, the 
rest of whose members are evangelical Protestants. 
Religion shouldn’t intrude here ! 

‘Religion is important, of course, especially for 
children. Let the minister and teachers of the church 
school decide what is religion for that hour of the 
week,” so speaks the Jaissez-faire liberal, ‘but. please 
don’t give the children ideas! ‘They can be pretty 
dangerous in a world of orderly design. Better stick 
to the Bible and the prevailing pattern until they at- 
tain maturity; then they can think for themselves and 
make their own decisions.”’ As if children are likely 
to think for themselves if brought up in this fashion! 
As if children wouldn’t need all the stamina and 
courage and independence they could muster to Join 
a minority group when it is so easy to give the pattern 
lip service — and then to forget it! 

No, liberal church schools are not free of conflicts 
resulting from the revolution which is here or on the 
way. Every kind of religious education that exists in 
orthodox schools is to be found in liberal schools. In 
considering, then, the effects of parents’ attitudes, we 
need make no distinctions because of denominational 
differences. 

Parents have mixed desires regarding their chil- 
dren. ‘They want them to have better conditions and 
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opportunities than their parents had. They are eager 
for their children to have the use of modern im- 
provements. They wish to make things easier for 
them. On the other hand, they feel nostalgia for a 
past that has grown somewhat glamorous with the 
passage of time. They recall vaguely the good old 
days and would reproduce them for the young lives 
in their charge. 

When it comes to education, many parents have 
not kept up with new developments. This new thing 
called modern education makes them uneasy. There 
are certain good old-fashioned axioms that it seems 
unsafe to disregard. ‘Discipline is doing what you 
don’t want to do when you are told to do it. Disct- 
pline includes the doing of hard tasks that you don’t 
like and the goodness of it lies in the hardness of it, 
the unpleasantness of it, the obedience and the self- 
control involved in it.” “The new education, by 
finding out how children learn and adapting its cur- 
riculum to their natural learning capacities, makes it 
all so much easier for them, and easiness is the broad 
highway to laziness and softness.” ‘These objectors 
sometimes point:to the fact that in the pioneering 
days of the new education there were schools that 
went wild under the new impulse and made mistakes. 
There had to be experiment, and in the trial and er- 
ror stage the errors were most noticeable — and now 
seem ridiculous. 

In the May-June 1947 issue of Religious Educa- 
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tion is a copy of the report by the Committee on 
Religion and Education of the American Council on 
Education on “The Relation of Religion to Public 
Education, The Basic Principles’? in which the con- 
tribution of “progressive” education to “‘modern’”’ 
education is cited (pages 137 and 138)!?: 


First, with the development of the progressive education 
movement during the early part of this century, the tradi- 
tional notion of education as imparting facts and indoctrinat- 
ing with ideas was sharply challenged. ‘The educative process 
came to be conceived as active rather than passive, as cen- 
tering in the learner’s felt needs and purposes, and as depend- 
ing for its effectiveness on his own confirmatory response to 
what was presented to him, and its purposeful incorporation 
in his life. The slogan, “not what to think, but how to 
think,” became a common expression of the aim of education. 
It is not suggested that this movement has been influential 
throughout American education; on the contrary. But it has 
been highly influential in the great teacher-education centers 
and in educational literature. And it is probably safe to say 
that it has left a permanent deposit in the development of the 
American tradition. It has been vigorously attacked on the © 
score of its alleged inadequacy in social discipline and in 
equipping the young with the knowledge and skills which 
the community has a right to expect in the product of its 
schools. However, the graduates of schools influenced by this 
philosophy have stood up well by comparison with those of 
traditional schools as measured by achievement at the college 
level, and have shown a high degree of social competence in 
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the broad sense of that term. On the whole, they have made 
an impressive showing in ability to think for themselves about 
the significant problems of social living. If these schools have 
been, in many instances, defective in respect to the develop- 
ment of self-discipline, it is fair to say that efforts are being 
made to correct the fault. 


What parents are often unaware of is that this 
change in education is already an accomplished fact. 
The most reactionary school in the country has 
shown the effect of it. The old ways of two genera- 
tions ago no longer exist anywhere in this country 
exactly as they had been. Of course there are ex- 
amples of all stages of this development to be found, 
and the casual observer is more impressed by the con- 
fusion than by the progress, but still the fundamental 
change in attitudes and purposes is there (and will 
be discussed in subsequent chapters). ‘This change is 
more evident in secular than in Sunday schools. As 
usual religious education lags behind secular. 

When it comes to religion for their children, par- 
ents are still more inclined to resist progress. They 
have accepted religion as a fait accompli, as a pattern 
dealing with the past and depending on rules and reg- 
ulations long established. ‘heir unfortunate habit 
has been to treat it as removed from the everyday 
world, as a sacred eddy, out of the main current of 
living, like one of those niches in Athens beside the 
highway to which one was accustomed to pay a pass- 
ing tribute. This habit makes them less aware of 
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developing changes, makes them less ready to accept 
a new point of view. Their own tendency has been to 
ignore religion, but for their children they become 
suddenly conscious of the necessity of seeing that the 
children get what they once had or what they think 
they ought to have had to keep religion more alive 
to them now. 

They feel helpless to do their own religious edu- 
cating and are forced to turn it over to constituted 
authorities, asking only of those authorities that they 
be regular and orthodox. They yearn for something 
familiar in the reports they hear of what is being 
done. They insist on being judges of what is happen- 
ing to their children in spite of, or because of, their 
own inadequacy, and can judge only by what they 
recognize as echoes from their own half-forgotten 
past. | 


CHAPTER V 


CONFUSION IN THE BIBLE AND 
CONFLICT IN OURSELVES 


UR prevailing attitude toward the Bible is 
merely a projection of attitudes already dis- 
cussed. Is it too sweeping to generalize that most of 
us do not read the Bible? There is good reason for 
this, if it is so. ‘he Bible is hard to read in its origi- 
nal form. It is even harder to understand. It re- 
quires study and the help of scholarly research. 
Unless one knows who is writing and to what audi- 
ence and under what circumstances, one cannot be 
sure what the meaning is intended to be. We would 
naturally expect that amount of background in the 
intelligent reading of anything else but the Bible. The 
situation is more complicated than that, however. 
The King James arrangement gives us the books in 
an order based ‘on a preconceived plan of salvation 
and therefore not in the order of their writing or in 
the order of their happening. Worse than that, 
writings of different times and different viewpoints 
are overlaid on original writings. 
The Old Testament contains the evidence of a 
developing idea of God from its crudest form among 
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savage peoples to the most enlightened vision by the 
greatest of the prophets. The trouble is that this 
development is not so arranged in the present form. 
The crudest and the most sublime are mingled in 
hopeless confusion. They can be rearranged only by 
the most patient and thorough research based on the 
. most reliable scholarship. Granted that anyone who 
makes use of such guidance is rewarded by finding 
the reading of the Bible both thrilling and uplifting, 
many adults are unaware that the results of such 
research are rewritten in popular form in a number 
of books, and many adults are unwilling to do 
the necessary reading even if it is popularized. 
Such books are Chase’s The Bible and the Common 
Reader, Fosdick’s 4 Guide to Understanding the 
Bible, Goodspeed’s How to Read the Bible, The 
Story of the Bible and Sunderland and Bowen’s The 
Origin and Character of the Bible. 

Many a parent does not read the Bible to himself 
or in the home. He reflects subconsciously all the 
past attitudes toward it. It has been considered the 
direct Word of God. It has been referred to hap- 
hazardly in emergency with blind acceptance of any 
passage as having immediate bearing on a situation. 
It has been the only material for the curriculum in 
Sunday school or Bible school. The Protestant Re- 
formation began with a substitution of the authority 
of the Bible for the authority of the Church. There- 
fore what else is there to be studied when the child 
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goes to church school? Somehow religion is to be 
found there. It is up to the teachers to help the child 
find it. 

Many a parent is well acquainted with a few, very 
limited, parts of the Bible. The Sermon on the Mount 
comes to mind. In Matthew’s full-length version and 
in Luke’s more abbreviated rendition may be found 
the core of Jesus’ preaching. ‘‘Surely this should be 
offered at any age!’ But does the parent realize how — 
“radical” the proposals were, and still are? Has the 
parent considered the effect on the child, if he applies 
these precepts to the ‘‘way of life” in the adult world 
around him? The nonreading adult has forgotten, if 
he ever knew, some of Paul’s recommendations — 
about the treatment of women, for example. 

Many a parent remembers certain beautiful pas- 
sages which he was forced to memorize in his youth 
or which he heard often enough to remember — iso- 
lated passages without background or context, such 
as, ‘“The Lord watch between me and thee while we 
are absent one from the other,” which Jacob proposed 
to Laban as a makeshift, when each had outcheated 
the other time and time again and when they had to 
go their opposite ways and did not dare leave the 
agreed boundary line unguarded. 

In our heritage still linger the old ungraded lessons 
with their detached passages and texts which the 
teacher expounded in Sunday school. Some of us still 
remember long sermons preached on “‘texts’’ with no 
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reference to the actual background of the text. Some 
of us still want famous or beautiful or suggestive 
verses memorized by our children in the hope that 
some day they will discover the meaning or some day 
the verses will be recalled to mind and be helpful. 

We seem to be driven into a corner. The situation 
is understandable but rather pitiful. Somehow we 
must make a last blind stand for the Bible, which we 
do not read because we do not understand it. Some- 
how we must cling to something unchangeable in this 
confusion of change. A friend said to me: “I want 
my daughter to be taught the good old stories of the 
Bible — Cain and Abel, Lot’s wife, etc. I want to be 
assured that she will know these famous stories.’”’ He 
didn’t want religious education for her. He couldn't 
think of any other use for the Sunday school in these 
days — so, let it rehearse the old tales, whatever their 
moral values! | | 

What shall we say of these attitudes of parents? 
Are they different attitudes of different parents at the 
same time, or is it possible that they are different at- 
titudes of the same parent at different times? At one 
moment: ‘The Bible must be saved at all costs from 
desecrating hands.” At another moment: “I keep it 
dusted on my library table but I never read it.’”’ At 
one moment: “My child must know the Bible’; at 
another: “I do not think it worth my while to make 
a serious study of it to discover its values.’ At 
one moment: “Teach the Bible at every age in the 
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school’; at another: ‘‘I cannot be bothered to take 
it up with my child at home.” I think we are driven 
to the conclusion that many parents are in need of 
careful self-analysis which will dig out, for thought- 


ful consideration, some deeply imbedded emotional 
fixations. 


CHAPTER VI 


BETWEEN TWO PULLS 


F it is true that some parents could profit by self- 
examination of their attitudes toward religious 
education and the Bible, that is not because some- 
thing is seriously wrong with those parents. The 
causes go deeper and concern us all. For we are all 
of us conscious at one time or another of being be- 
tween two pulls. At least, there seem to be two, but 
there are really a considerable number of ways in 
which we are pulled in opposite directions. It seems, 
too, as if one were conservative and the other pro- 
gressive. One wants us to stand still; the other wants 
us to go forward. 

The one might be called the orthodox pull. It is 
accustomed to established answers. It wants an au- 
thority to lay down the law. It yearns for security; 
‘underneath are the everlasting arms’’; “God is our 
refuge’’; religion is a haven of safety from the dan- 
gerous world. It prefers a pattern to imitate; it 
wants a model; it demands perfection. (One hears 
a professed Unitarian declare that Jesus is not God, 
“but he was, of course, perfect.” Why? Because 
somewhere there must be an example to follow.) It 
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seeks conformity with custom, with the traditional 
practice, with what the majority do; it finds safety 
in numbers. It presupposes somewhere the existence 
of a code, a formula, a set of rules by which one can 
proceed correctly. It is impressed by ‘“‘the faith of 
our fathers” who were “not afraid of the arrow that 
flieth by day” or of the terror in the night. It advo- 
cates teaching by precept: ‘“Train up (or catechize) 
a child in the way that he should go and when he is 
old he will not depart therefrom.” (God forbid that 
our children should have their grooves of thinking 
determined for them and be unable to form their 
own opinions when they grow up!) It looks upon 
religious education as the transmission of beliefs; the 
handing down from father to son of what is per- 
manent and unchangeable and not to be examined or 
questioned. It assumes God as favoring individuals 
or nations; it asks for special consideration, it de- 
voutly expresses gratitude when conditions are favor- 
able. It insists that children are not old enough to 
think, yet are old enough to be told what to think 
by their elders. 

The other pull visualizes “one world’’ in religion, 
with the religious having meaning only as it inter- 
prets or illumines or guides the secular; it would 
bring together the two worlds, the practical and the 
realistic married to sentiment and idealism. It would 
have freedom for the child to think, as well as for 
the adult. It is aware of the power of creativity in 
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every one of us, so much more discoverable in the 
child because there hasn’t been time yet to smother it 
with conformity and pattern and code. It judges the | 
educative process in terms of the response of the 
pupil to emergency situations, to the unexpected, to 
the present demand rather than in terms of the 
accumulation of facts, the storing of information. It 
sets high value on co-operation as distinguished from 
individual efficiency. It adopts the scientific attitude 
in the search for evidence rather than for ‘‘conclu- 
sions I like.’’ It seeks for the divine through the 
human: “He that loveth not his neighbor whom he 
hath seen cannot love God whom he hath not seen.”’ 
Its primary aim is growth; it even goes so far as to 
conceive of God as part of the growing process. It is 
a prophet of change because it is ever trying to im- 
prove individuals and the world they live in. 

The writer consciously gave the second so-called 
“pull” a more favorable wording because he believes 
in it. However, neither he nor any of the rest of us — 
can claim to be all on one side or the other. We are 
all “between two pulls,’ but what it amounts to is 
that we feel ourselves being constantly tugged one 
way or the other, depending on varying circum- 
stances. The realization of this fact prevents us from 
being impatient with those parents who were said to 
be in need of self-examination. We are all in need 
of it at one time or another. Many of our conflicts 
are traceable to changes that are occurring all about 
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us, to a revolution in education, to a revolution in 
religious education, to a revolution in religion. It is 
necessary for us to become aware of the conflicts 
before we can understand the significance of the 
changes. It is necessary for us to be conscious of the 
“pulls” before we can analyze them objectively. We 
need to know ourselves before we know our children. 
We need to get our adult prejudices well under con- 
trol before we approach our greatest job — the re- 
ligious education of our children. 

Let us proceed now to picture to ourselves what 
this new school may be like. How does it look and 
what goes on in it? 


Cote VII 


WHAT DOES THE NEW SCHOOL LOOK 
LIKE AND WHAT GOES ON IN IT? 


T is a place suited to children. The furniture in it 
fits the size of the children who are to use it. 
The decorations are paintings, drawings, writings 
they have done themselves, samples of their own in- 
dividual or, better yet, group work, exhibits they 
have brought in that bear on the subject in hand. 
There is a library table with research books of refer- 
ence for the older children. ‘‘Research? That is a 
college word, isn’t it?” We are finding that children, 
when they can read, want to look for information 
from different sources, provided they are interested 
in what they are looking up and have a purpose for 
getting the information. 

Here are playthings and paints and brushes and 
crayons for the younger children. Here is a setting 
of scenery being constructed for the play or pageant 
an older group is going to put on later in the year. 
Instead of a workbook with questions and answers, 
and small spaces to be filled in, we see large sheets of 
paper with big freehand illustrations of the scene 
or background or characters or ideas represented in 
what the class is doing. 
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Instead of a quiet mouselike circle of ‘‘good”’ 
children, sitting meekly around a table, and listening, 
sheeplike, to the endless drone of a teacher’s voice, 
you see a busy group of youngsters engaged in a 
project that they themselves have had a large part 
in planning or organizing — or at least think they 
have. They are learning to co-operate in a group 
task, to allow for differing individual capacities in 
their apportionment of the jobs to be done, with due 
consideration for the relationship of each one’s con- 
tribution to the whole project. There is more noise, 
but it is the hum of industry, not the turmoil of dis- 
order. The “good” child is now the busy one; in 
many instances, the ‘‘good”’ child may be the one who 
was a problem child under the old regime of “‘let’s 
all be quiet now and listen to teacher read the lesson 
out of a book.’”’ The former ‘“‘good” child may now 
even have become the problem — too docile, too obe- 
dient, too quiet, too unable to do some thinking for 
himself. 

That burst of sound, accompanying an excited 
discovery by one of them of a new angle to the sub- 
ject, or a new way of expressing an idea, or a new 
feature of the display or pageant being prepared — 
that burst of sound is not a bad noise but a good 
noise, the sound of eager participation in a worth- 
while interest-provoking project. This is a creative 
class, about to accomplish something — together. 
The teacher? Where is he or she? Somewhere in 
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the background, letting the activity take its course, 
with a suggestion now and then, with a helpful hint 
in this corner or that one; occasionally calling the 
whole group together when a problem comes up that 
concerns them all. 

Sometimes the room is empty. They have all gone 
out on a trip, to look for a rock or shell or flower or 
tree; or they are not meeting today because they are 
going tonight to the observatory to look at the stars, 
or they are going to another church to learn about 
other beliefs and other forms of church ceremony, 
in order the better to understand and appreciate the 
significance of their own. 

The fundamental principles behind this kaleido- 
scopic picture of the new school are simple enough. 
Now that they are no longer new, now that such 
revolutionary developments have become established 
in many secular schools, now that they are no 
longer revolutionary, the only surprising feature 
about the picture is that it isn’t surprising. We have 
become accustomed to the principles undergirding 
these surface appearances. 

Children learn more quickly and retain what they 
learn more permanently if their interest is engaged 
in the matter while they are learning it. Children 
are more eager to learn if they are convinced of a 
purpose or objective of the learning — one that they 
can evaluate, one that seems worth-while, one that is, 
if possible, near at hand, soon to be realized. ‘They 
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are interested if they have some part in planning 
what they are going to do and how they are going 
about it. They are interested if there are jobs for 
them to do. “Activities” is the word and it means 
any participation in a project, from looking in a book 
for new information or a new point of view on a 
subject that everyone is having a part in, to painting 
a “‘flat” or sewing a costume for a play. 

We have all seen the activity program at work 
and we have seen it work, too. The writer has ob- 
served a class in the fourth grade learn more about 
the stars than could ever be crammed from a book, 
certainly more than we adults ever learned — and 
their learning process was centered around a ‘“‘show”’ 
they were going to give to the whole school in which 
each child sat on a star marked on the floor at exact 
proportional distances from the other stars, and con- 
versed by telephone with other children sitting on 
other stars, conversed about facts and figures, dis- 
tances, conditions, that they might have been ex- 
pected to despise and to find boring. 

Then there was the thrill of a scene created, 
staged, and enacted by a ninth-grade class that was 
studying Jesus the Carpenter's Son, by Sophia L. 
Fahs. The entire school was the audience. The 
time was Easter Sunday. The scene presented con- 
versations of various principals in the Easter Story 
based on the elimination of all supernatural elements. 
The children wrote the playlet, made the scenery, the 
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costumes, the stage directions, and acted the parts. 
In addition to the obvious benefit to the participants, 
there proved later to be benefits to the pupils who 
would study this book the next year — and to cer- 
tain parents in the audience! 

Equally impressive, and in a quite different me- 
dium, was the final exhibit on Children’s Sunday, of 
life in Egypt, by the sixth-grade class studying Moses 
by John Flight. ‘They had begun it the year before 
while studying Edwards’ Child of the Sun. This two- 
year project occasioned wide interest in the parish 
and yielded many products other than those origi- 
nally planned. 


CuHapter VIII 


A CHORUS OF MURMURS 


| FE, had better stop right here and listen to 

\ \) certain murmurs, not of disapproval exactly, 
but of concern about this or that detail along the 
way. We are all conscious of being “between pulls” 
and some of the conservative pulls are bound to stir 
us up now and then. 

‘This is a beautifully idealistic picture, but it just 
doesn’t work out that way.” It does, though, many 
times in many places. It is happening more often 
every year. 

‘But not in church schools. In day schools, yes, 
because the teachers are trained.’ There is no deny- 
ing that training is needed. The most necessary in- 
gredient, however, is not the training but the nature 
of the teacher —a teacher who loves children, a 
teacher who believes in giving them a chance to work 
out their learning process, a teacher who is not ob- 
sessed with a heavy load of “musts” to be driven in 
by force if necessary, a teacher who is not afraid to 
experiment, who believes children are creative, curi- 
ous, eager to learn, willing to co-operate. Teachers 
can learn on the job. There are aids and suggestions 
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for teachers that accompany the new texts. There 
are summer conferences and winter institutes and 
teachers’ meetings and books on teaching. We have 
proved that we can teach ourselves anything we want 
to know; why not teach ourselves to teach? 

‘But this kind of teaching is harder, requires more 
education, more experience.’’ Does it? If this kind 
of learning is better, it can be so only because it is 
more natural. If it is the natural way to learn, it must 
be the natural way to teach. After all, this method 
leaves more to the pupils. Some of the initiative 
comes from them. The best teacher is a guide, not a 
taskmaster, a quiet adviser, not a dictator, a co-or- 
dinator of the initiative of others, not an authority 
who begins by knowing all the answers. 

“But this way is all new to us; we were taught in — 
the old school.’ Then let us examine ourselves to 
weigh what we learned. Not what we taught our- 
selves, which is the chief way of learning, anyway. 
Not what we learned in spite of the methods used. 
And not what we learned that is of no use to us now. 
No, only what we learned that we value now. And 
weigh it against what our children are learning, what 
they know, at what ages. This sort of self-examina- 
tion and weighing is usually enough to make us con- 
verts to the new methods, even to the point of per- 
suading us to become teachers. 

‘But this kind of class activity takes more time 
and the time was limited already.’’ We do need more 
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time. Some schools have already extended their time 
to two hours, one before the church hour and one 
during the church hour. We do need more time. But 
suppose we don’t have any more. What we can 
accomplish in the same time in a better way surely 
adds up to more. Much of this complaint about the 
need of more time comes, strangely enough, from the 
pupils! What a victory that is! They must be more 
interested; they must be more conscious of accom- 
plishing something, when they begin to demand more 
time for what they want to get done. 

‘This new method in education has admittedly 
come to stay in our secular schools, but aren’t church 
schools different? Children go to church school to 
become acquainted with religion. We don’t want the 
two kinds of schools to be alike, do we?’ We'll come 
to this difficulty again when we consider what is to be 
learned, but we must face it here, too. It is no mean 
difficulty. Every one of us is aware of all sorts of 
“pulls” at this point. 

They do come to learn something, whatever it is. 
The revolution of which we are becoming aware is 
partly a change in our ideas as to how we learn. If 
the secular schools are showing us a better way to 
learn we would be foolish if we didn’t profit by the 
progress that has been made. They have shown us 
that history and geography can be learned more 
easily, more willingly, and more completely when the 
pupil puts himself into the place of the people of 
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other times and other places. They have shown us 
that scientific methods can be learned better by prac- 
ticing them. They have shown us that ideals and 
aspirations can be learned better by trying them out 
in everyday life experiences. They have shown us 
that the great forward thrust of our age — the thrust 
toward co-operation — can be practiced in the kinder- 
garten with sharing of toys and with group activities, 
on the playground with teamwork, in the classroom 
with group projects. We cannot afford to ignore 
what has been proved already. 

We must resist the “‘two-world pull.’ Religion is 
an empty husk when it is not a vitalizing factor in 
the life of every day. If it were not for the clash be- 
tween denominations and creeds, religion would be 
part of the secular school program. It is a part, now, 
in spite of our necessary separation of church and 
state, because of the objectives they have in common. 
The two schools can, at least, be alike in the methods 
that one of them has already demonstrated as an 
improvement. No, we really wouldn’t want them to. 
be different, would we? Then let us proceed to con- 
sider what the subject matter of the new church 
school is to be. 


CHAPTER [X 


SECULAR EDUCATION 
AND WORLD CHANGE 


HE significant factor in what we have been 

calling a revolution in education is that it is a 
fundamental change in point of view. The focus of 
attention has been shifted. In other words it is a revo- 
lution, a thorough turning over. That does not mean 
that everything is different but merely that every 
detail is re-examined; nothing is taken for granted. 
We are not concerned with the few changes in 
method. Some of the procedures sketched in Chapter 
VII were the regular practice of certain teachers be- 
fore “‘progressivism’’ was heard of. We are not con- 
cerned with a few changes in the appearance of the 
classroom. Our primary interest is in a change in 
principle. 

There was a time when it was assumed that there 
existed a body of knowledge, unchangeable and ab- 
solutely necessary. To this permanent edifice of 
knowledge the child was brought: these facts must 
be learned, by force if necessary. The old “‘pull” of 
authoritarianism, of an established set of indisput- 
able data, had not yet become aware of the counter- 
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pulls of new psychological knowledge about how 
minds work, how children learn, of a reconsideration 
of the purposes and uses of learning. 

Grammar, for instance, is a tool by which one 
learns a better command of one’s own language and 
of other languages. In the old school, grammar be- 
came the object itself. The purpose was to know 
grammar. Parsing and analysis necessarily dealt in 
the early stages with the simple sentence structure of 
ordinary usage, but this was merely a means to the 
end, which was the highly technical mastery of the 
intricacies of the most unusual sentences. The more 
complicated the structure, the more skilled the gram- 
marian. In the new school, the purpose is to use 
language to convey ideas. The less usual sentence 
structure is less important. The whole method of 
grammar instruction undergoes a radical change be- 
cause of this shift in the purpose. 

Arithmetic is another tool. When the chief con- 
cern was with the subject matter, a logical organiza- 
tion of the different processes was the natural result. 
Again, mastery of unusual techniques marked the 
excellence of the student. Examples and problems 
were devised with a view to revealing this excellence. 
When the chief concern became the use to be made of © 
the tool, the examples and problems had to be chosen 
on the basis of the prevalence of their use in ordinary 
living. When the chief concern became the way in 
which arithmetic is most naturally learned, the log- 
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ical arrangement gave way to a learning arrange- 
ment. Some of what was called higher mathematics 
found its way in simple form into the earlier stages 
of arithmetical treatment. 

Geography is another tool. ‘The old geographies 
were thoroughly and logically arranged. Capitals 
and rivers and products were to be memorized. What 
was wanted was an accumulation of bewildering 
facts. (The Quiz Kids are a result of this: their 
proficiency lies in their mastery of disconnected de- 
tail.) The new geography aims to enable a student 
to travel, imaginatively or actually, from country to 
country. The student puts himself in the place of 
real people elsewhere, and experiences their way of 
living. The ‘‘facts” are subservient to the problems 
of ordinary life in another place under other con- 
ditions. The purpose is to understand other peoples 
in order to get along with them in One World. 

It is interesting to note that this shift in point of 
view began with the kindergarten. That it has now 
reached the college level is evidenced by the new 
studies in objectives and purposes being made in 
various centers, such as the report to the Overseers 
of Harvard College by the Commission on the 
Common Objectives of a General Education in a 
Free Society, 1945. 

The disturbance resulting from such a fundamen- 
tal change in purpose is real and perplexing. The 
adult of today is faced with the unpleasant discovery 
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that much of what he was forced to learn is not 
readily usable. He feels the weight of the futility of 
wasted effort. This disturbance is easier to endure 
because we are all fully conscious of change in the 
world as a whole. The airplane has changed geog- 
raphy. The modification of isolationist nationalism 
has changed history. It is easier to accommodate one- 
self to the new insistence on using several historians 
in place of one single ‘‘authority’’ in order to elimi- 
nate partisan propagandism. | 

Perhaps most convincing of all is our present con- 
sciousness that as adults we have misplaced much of 
our emphasis. We wish now we had not neglected 
the social sciences in our pursuit of the physical 
sciences. The physical sciences create the atomic 
bomb. The social sciences include history and geog- 
raphy and economics. UNESCO may yet prove 
to be the saving element in the United Nations. 


CHAPTER X 


WHAT ARE OUR OBJECTIVES 
IN RELIGIOUS EDUCATION? 


J T is inevitable that our greatest disturbance should 

be registered in the adaptation of these changes 
to religious instruction. It is equally inevitable that 
the shift in focus should operate here as well. 

The old respect for the dignity of established 
knowledge makes its last determined stand here. The 
ultraconservative maintains that religion is prima- 
rily an acceptance of a body of “‘facts.’’ Here, at 
least, authority must still reign supreme. When 
Martin Luther challenged the authority of the 
church, he did not challenge authority. He shifted it 
to the Bible. When higher criticism revealed that 
the Bible was a library instead of a single book, 
authority was shifted again. Let me quote from the 
first page of Goodspeed’s How to Read the Bible: 

The Bible is not a book, it is a library . . . written on 
two continents, in three languages, by a hundred authors, 
scattered over a thousand years. Not only Egypt and Ba- 
bylon, Palestine and Syria, but Greece and Rome witnessed 
its origins. 

The conservative who accepts higher criticism, as 
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George Santayana does in his book The Idea of 
Christ in the Gospels, may still retain, as Santayana 
does, implicit acceptance of the opinions of such as - 
Paul which were superimposed on the ideas that 
Jesus himself evidently had. 

There are self-called liberals who cling to. Chris- 
tianity as a basis of authority. It is evidently not that 
of Paul, or of the majority of Christian churches. 
Possibly it is a recognition that the prevailing reli- 
gion in the Western world has been the one it bor- 
rowed from the Hebrews in the East. However we 
of the West may have maltreated it, Christianity has 
been the vehicle that carried, as part of its load, the 
ethical teachings of Jesus. Western civilization has 
benefited considerably by the ideals thus presented. 

The child who is to grow up in a civilization 
that, no matter how loosely, still bears the name of © 
Christian, should, of course, be made familiar with 
the background of Christianity, but that is not au- 
thority. That is information about how people 
thought in the past and how they acted in response 
to their thinking. Nor is it a body of knowledge 
that in and of itself constitutes an educational first 
concern. It is merely an incidental means to accom- 
plish another, a different and a higher end. 

What is that end? What is the objective of reli- 
gious education? Is it not to nourish the growth of 
certain attitudes that will be useful in living the 
good life? We want our children to develop a sense 
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of values. We want every one of them equipped 
with a pair of scales. There will be so much they 
will have to weigh! We want them to have a sense 
of humor. Humor is the keenness of perception 
that detects incongruities. Humor is the mirror by 
which we detect our own incongruities. Humor is the 
balance wheel, the gyroscope, which ascertains the 
relative importance of all the “pulls” in the world. 

We want our children to be ready to meet emer- 
gencies. One of the most revealing evidences of the 
change that has taken place in education is to be 
found in the College Entrance Board Examinations. 
Twenty-five years ago the accent was on memoriza- 
tion, on detailed knowledge of a limited amount of 
specified material. ‘Today the accent is on power, on 
the ability to treat new material as an evidence of 
familiarity with a wide range of similar material. 
The English examination, for example, was origi- 
nally based on the intensive study of four specified 
literary works (how many of us used Macbeth, Mil- 
ton’s minor poems, Burke’s Conciliation/). If you 
wanted to be sure of passing, you concentrated on 
those. Today you are given a list of hundreds of 
books you may read, with a further enlargement 
implied in the words “‘or others of their kinds.” The 
questions are not on any of these, but are so worded 
as to enable you to show that you have profitably 
read some of them by the way in which you treat any 
of them. The introduction to the question paper 
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states that this a “test of power.” The foreign 
language papers print passages to be translated “ 
sight” as a proof of sufficient acquaintance with the 
language. 

We want the man of tomorrow to meet the trials 
of sickness and sorrow and death and failure and 
disappointment with an attitude developed during 
boyhood. We want him to make emergency deci- 
sions ‘at sight’’ on the basis of the experiences he had 
or envisioned in his imagination, while he was en- 
gaged in the process of religious education. We want 
him prepared to meet the unexpected. 

We want him to use this training process in such 
a way that he will become accustomed to making the 
most of himself. We want him to discover what 
capacities he has. We want him to develop each of 
them to the utmost. We want him to be useful in the 
world. We agree with Robert Browning that to be 
most useful he may be obliged to search after treas- 
ures that ‘‘the world’s coarse thumb and finger failed 
to plumb.” 

We want him to Aca a light by which he can 
see. Io the mystic that is communion with God. To 
the humanist that is the moment when our finest and 
highest ideals are in the saddle. To anyone, there 
are times of “light”? when we cannot rationalize ac- 
cording to our pet inclinations or prejudices, but see 
clearly the relative importance of things in the shin- 
ing light of truth. 
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We want our religious education to nourish the 
growth of attitudes. 

A century ago, William Ellery Channing said, in 
a ‘‘Discourse on the Sunday School, pronounced be- 
fore the Sunday School Society”’: 


The great end in religious instruction, whether in the 
Sunday School or family, is, not to stamp our minds irresist- 
ibly on the young, but to stir up their own; not to make them 
see with our eyes, but to look inquiringly and steadily with 
their own; not to give them a definite amount of knowledge, 
but to inspire a fervent love of truth — not to burden the 
memory, but to quicken and strengthen the power of thought; 
not to bind them by ineradicable prejudices to our particular 
sect or peculiar notions, but to prepare them for impartial, 
conscientious judging of whatever subjects may be offered 
to their decision; not to impose religion upon them in the 
form of arbitrary rules, which rest on no foundation but our 
own word and will, but to awaken the conscience, the moral 
discernment, so that they may discern and approve for them- 
selves what is everlastingly right and good. 


In the year 1947, the purposes of the new series 
of religious education textbooks published by the 
Beacon Press were stated as follows in a mimeo- 
graphed brochure entitled Curriculum Materials: 


WE DO seek to guide children in a natural development of re- 
ligious faith based primarily on their own direct experiences. 
WE DO seek the emotional conditioning of children to a “one 
world” or universal outlook in all inquiry. 
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WE DO encourage the understanding and appreciation of dif- 
fering faiths and why they differ. 

WE DO encourage a continual search to improve faith and life. 
WE DO seek for truth as expressed by leaders of all religions. 
WE Do believe that through guided experimentation we have 
yet to learn how to build a better world. 

WE DO NOT intend to impose religious belief because “it was 
said by them of old time.” 

WE DO NOT seek to condition children emotionally to a love of 
ideals and beliefs only because these belong to ‘‘our church.” 
WE DO NOT seek to add to divisive prejudices by assuming the 
superiority of “the Christian religion.” 

WE DO NOT teach a finished gospel. 

WE DO Not find the truth only in the Christian and Jewish 
Bibles. 

WE DO NOT believe that the moral law has been finally and 
supernaturally revealed. 


CHAPTER XI 


ELEMENTARY CURRICULUM 
MATERIALS 


HAT we are to teach in our church schools 

will be determined, then, by two criteria: 
(1) What will nourish such attitudes? and (2) 
What is best suited to the learning capacities of 
children at different ages? What will be suited to 
their experience and what will give them experience 
in the process of learning? 

If we insist on introducing other criteria we will 
be back in the midst of confusion and futility. We 
must resist the temptation to be governed by some 
outside authority created by men, no matter how 
wise, of other times. We must resist our resistance 
to new things and new ways. We must overcome 
our nostalgia for the traditional. We must “‘nerve 
ourselves” for the discomfort of running counter to 
the prevailing customs and grooves of thinking 
which still remain as vestigia of the past. 

‘To begin with, parents are not encouraged to send 
their children to church school before the age of 
three, to be “parked’”’ as a convenience to the par- 
ents, on the assumption that it doesn’t matter what 
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goes on while the child is in Sunday school as long as 
he is safe. The private school is slowly showing to 
the public school the advantages of nursery school 
for the child from three or four to six. An increas- 
ing number of church schools are adopting the nurs- 
ery school idea — that there is real teaching at this 
level which can be better accomplished with other 
children of the same age and with trained teachers 
who are not their parents. It is generally agreed, 
however, that these accomplishments have been 
demonstrated more successfully at the ages of four 
and five. 

Up through the age of six the child’s horizon is 
limited to the home, the neighborhood, other chil- 
dren and a few rather vague indications of a world 
beyond. The materials should deal with the most 
vivid of these experiences. The stories will be chiefly 
about children in their home and neighborhood. Such 
stories are found in the Beacon Press books Martin 
and Judy, Animal Babies by Pratt, 4 Brand New 
Baby by Stanger, Growing Bigger by Manwell and . 
Fahs; also in The Here-and-Now Story Book and 
Another Here-and-N ow Story Book by Mitchell, and 
Stories for Little Children by Buck. Within this 
field the attitudes that are involved in adult ex- 
periences have their part to play. They do not 
appear as abstract precepts or rules of conduct but 
rather as what is suggested when each occasion arises 
to give them point. While they are concerned with 
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activity that we call play but that to them is “real 
life,” they come to observe the desirability of sharing 
with others, the advantages of co-operative effort, 
the beauty of unselfish contribution to the good of the 
group. 

The traditional objections to this procedure are 
just what we would expect from our previous ob- 
servation and discussion. ‘‘It is just like day school.” 
That is a compliment to day school and is deserved. 
Some day we may be able to say the same thing of 
all grades. When these attitudes are evidently ob- 
jectives in day school the two schools are, indeed, 
similar. The important point of difference is that in 
the church school they must be objectives. 

Then, of course, we will continue to hear the com- 
plaint that, because it is a religious institution, we 
ought to be consciously aware of a religious content. 
If we remember that religion is not a content but a 
direction, not a set of facts but a set of attitudes, we 
will not be disturbed. These attitudes are in the 
framework of a total philosophy of life and to some 
extent the child can become aware of an underlying 
basic attitude responsible for all the minor attitudes. 

What we really miss is the opportunity to put an 
authoritative stamp of approval on what we suggest 
to them. We think we gain prestige for our influence 
with them by quoting what God wants them to do. 
(Have you heard mothers say: ‘What will father 
say or do when he comes home from work?’’) Is it 
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desirable to make any effort to introduce into their 
thinking at that age the thought of God which re- 
mains fairly unexplainable to us adults? Is it any 
more worth while to ask them to understand the im- 
portance to them now of a person named Jesus who 
lived so long ago in another land? The questions 
will come, however, because the children will hear 
these names from outside. Then we must try our 
best to answer them, hoping that we may suggest to 
them an attitude, vague though it be to them, of 
reverence for an unseen spirit that exists in the uni- 
verse and in our hearts. 

In the next year or so, they could make discoveries 
about the wonderful mechanisms that exist in the 
world about them: trees, flowers, shells, stars, sea- 
sons, animals, people. They will be interested in 
studying their structure and their habits. They will 
be thrilled to make collections and to find out things 
for themselves. Their wonder will be awakened at 
the marvelous regularity of their functions and at 
the great laws that govern the universe and every- 
thing in it. Their budding conception of a first cause, 
of a Planning Intelligence, may become a threshold 
for further contemplation of a spirit in the world. 
They may have formed, already, some sense of a 
spirit within themselves that ever reaches upward 
toward the good and the beautiful. At this level 
they could use with profit such books as How Mir- 
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acles Abound by Stevens, and We Discover Lights 
by Collins. 

By this time they are probably sid enough to un- 
derstand that different peoples in distant lands have 
explained these wonders in different ways, and to 
enjoy and be interested in stories of the great ex- 
periences of life as told by such peoples. Among 
these they would find explanations ventured by the 
people to whom they belong. It is well to remember 
that none of these conceptions will capture their 
imaginations or interest unless they themselves be- 
come a part of the experience by “‘acting it out’’ 
having an active part in the accumulation of the 
information. 

Not until they are about nine are they ready to go 
far beyond the horizon of their immediate experience. 
They probably have traveled in their minds to places 
they have not visited, but not until this age. are they 
likely to take hold with any vividness of other times 
beyond the childhood of their parents. Now the 
stories that require an understanding of the difference 
time makes will begin to interest them, and then, 
and not until then, should the Bible come in. 


CHAPTER XII 


WE MUST STUDY OURSELVES 
AS WELL AS CHILDREN 


HIS seems to be the hardest hurdle of all! 
Here is where the “pulls”? become almost un- 
bearable! We may agree that we have outgrown 
the old idea of a Bible-centered school. We may 
agree that attitudes and childhood experiences are 
the two criteria for deciding what we shall teach and 
where and how. But still we cannot prevent a little 
subconscious shudder when we contemplate a Bible- 
less elementary school. 
It does not need to be Bible-less. There is usually — 

a worship period when some Bible passages may be 
used. They can be used in class when they are ap- 
propriate to what is being experienced. What we 
need to do, however, is to analyze the shudder. Is it 
something strange to what we have been accustomed? 
or are we thinking only of the child, ourselves quite 
free from prejudice? Do we urge the use of certain 
stories and certain verses because of their beautiful 
sound or imagery or because of their traditional 
familiarity to us or as a last desperate effort to get 
the Bible in somehow? Do we urge the memoriza- 
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tion of verses because the requirement of committing 
to memory is a way to make the child like them or 
because, although they do not understand their mean- 
ing now, some day in adult life the occasion will arise 
when one of these memorized passages may become 
apropos? 

At this point we should take into account the new 
developments in the psychology of learning. Mem- 
orizing is not learning. The new trend in education 
is toward ability to meet situations rather than ability 
to recite verbatim passages committed to memory. 
The trend is away from storing up undigested, fine- 
sounding sentences which at present have little 
or no meaning and which are unrelated to the present 
or past experiences of the pupil — storing them up 
for some possible future uses they may have. Besides, 
if any such passages are worth remembering for 
children, that is, if they actually convey a definite 
meaning to these children— a meaning that has 
value in the nourishment of attitudes — they will 
hear them often enough to recognize them when they 
hear them again. Such meaningful passages actually 
do become stored in the memory without the con- 
scious effort of memorization. 

_ We must come to an honest understanding of our- 

selves about this matter of Bible study in the ele- 
mentary grades. Do we want this for our children 
because we like it for ourselves? Are we attempting 
to impose an adult preference on our children? Do 
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we want this for our children because we don’t like it 
for ourselves? Are we a little ashamed of our own 
neglect of the Bible and are we therefore determined 
that our children shall have it forced on them? Have 
we come to the conclusion that the Bible has little use 
or meaning for us adults and that it must therefore 
be children’s material? Or are we admitting defeat 
in the matter of Bible study for either adults or 
children and ‘“‘settling for’’ the old isolated text 
theory? 

The Bible was never meant for children. Its thou- 
sands of writers did not have children in mind when 
they wrote. Most of the references to children are 
about them — not for them. Even the few admoni- 
tions addressed to children (chiefly commanding 
them to do what they are told and mind their par- 
ents), might themselves be considered as belonging 
more to the parents’ point of view than to the 
children’s. 

There are already available for the use of teachers 
of grades four, five and six some modern Biblical re- 
writings suited in subject matter and treatment to the 
capacities of children of nine to eleven years old, 
such as Flight’s Moses which some teachers testify 
they have used more successfully at the twelve to 
thirteen age level. Klaber’s Joseph is even recom- 
mended for children of eight. These two books are 
justified for use, however, not because they came 
from the Bible but because the stories and the way 
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they are told serve the objectives of the new school 
curriculum. The leadership of Moses through trying 
circumstances is suggestive for the attitudes to be 
nourished. The willingness of Joseph to forgive 
those who trespassed against him and his overcoming 
of obstacles are also suggestive. 

On the other hand, pupils who study them are not 
getting to know the Bible better. They are not being 
prepared to meet the situations ahead when the com- 
plete details of the original accounts are read. These 
books have extracted the most suitable elements and 
omitted the least suitable. What happens when they 
read in the Bible that God suggested to Moses that 
he seek Pharaoh’s permission to take his fellow 
captives on a short religious sojourn in the nearby 
wilderness with the concealed purpose of deceiving 
Pharaoh and escaping permanently? What happens 
when they read that Pharaoh’s permission was 
changed overnight to refusal because ‘‘God hardened 
Pharaoh’s heart’’ and then punished him with plagues 
because his heart was hardened? 

Can we be said to be “‘teaching the Bible in Sunday 
school” when we thus modify it? Is there any more 
reason to offer, at this age, material from the Bible 
that-is suggestive for future attitudes than there is 
for material from any other source? In this respect 
Edwards’ Child of the Sun will bear comparison with 
Moses for the same age and the same objectives. As 
a matter of fact there is more actual ‘‘Bible teach- 
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ing’ in two companion volumes, the one by Fahs and 
the other by Fahs and Spoerl, Beginnings of Earth 
and Sky and Beginnings of Life and Death, because 
these books acquaint the readers with what differing 
cultures have produced in explanation of the proc- 
esses of creation. Thus the reader is that much the 
more ready to make his own interpretation of God’s 
appearing to Moses in a burning bush, or to Adam 
in the Garden of Eden. 

We may well ask ourselves whether real Bible 
teaching belongs in the elementary curriculum. The 
important consideration in the last two grades of 
elementary school is that the child is beginning to be 
able to think beyond the now and here into the then 
and there. He is ready at this stage to be helped 
toward a realization of the living and thinking habits 
of other peoples in other climes and times. The 
materials and methods that will be most conducive 
to this stretching of his imagination are the valuable 
ones for him. Obviously that is the best kind of 
preparation for his later Bible study as well as for 
his attitude development at this age level. 


CHAPTER XIII 


WE MUST STUDY THE BIBLE 
AS WELL AS OURSELVES 


HE Bible is difficult for adults to read. It can- 

not be appreciated without study or the help of 
someone else’s study. It is necessary to know as much © 
as possible about what sort of men the writer or 
writers were, and what their probable purposes were 
in the writing. It is necessary to know the audience 
they were addressing. It is necessary to know the cir- 
cumstances under which the audience was being thus 
addressed. It is necessary to know the circumstances 
also at the time when the spoken word was trans- 
ferred to writing. It is necessary to realize that 
probably in the process of oral transmission and cer- 
tainly in the process of written transmission there 
were alterations or additions made, that rewriting of 
documents was frequently overwriting with new 
Opinions, new points of view, new purposes intro- 
duced by the copyists or rewriters. It is necessary to 
separate these layers of writing as far as possible. 
It is necessary to appreciate the difficulty of trans- 
lation from one language to another. It is even 
necessary to be aware of differences in trends of 
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thinking in different cultures and at different times 
when such translations were made. It is necessary 
either to translate older English phraseology into 
modern, or else to make use of some modern speech 
translation, such as Moffatt’s or Goodspeed’s, or the 
new symposium of English and American translators 
in the already published New Testament and the 
forthcoming Old Testament. 

It is necessary to recognize the distinction between 
types of writing. A poem is to be read with a differ- 
ent mental attitude from the one to be used in read- 
ing a prose record of events. An oration is not a 
history. Narrative fiction requires different treat- 
ment from narrative biography. Two historical ac- 
counts of the same period may not be equally depend- 
able. It is necessary to rearrange the books of the 
Bible in their order of writing. 

There are three ways of accomplishing this. We 
can become Biblical scholars. Or we can make use of 
such popular treatments of Bible reading as those 
mentioned in Chapter V, using these to furnish us 
with the necessary background for our own direct 
reading of any translation, or we can read a modern. 
version of Biblical material, a rewriting that bene- 
fits from scholarship and reproduces the stories or 
ideas or events in a form and language understand- 
able to the modern reader and understandable at a 
given age. 

The first method — that we become Bible scholars 
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— is out of the question for most of us. The second 
method — that we try again to become Bible readers 
by making use of the new popular aids to such 
reading — is clearly an adult experience. The pur- 
pose of such books is to increase the number of 
adult readers. Some of them were originally lectures 
to college students. All of them are couched in lan- 
guage suited to adults. It is reasonable, then, to 
make the general statement that those books that 
are based on the best modern scientific Bible scholar- 
ship and were written for the purpose of making 
Bible reading more intelligible and interesting would 
not be useful to most pupils younger than the senior 
high-school age and would not be attractive to many 
even of them. 

The third method, of using rewritings of Bible 
materials, must not be merely the retelling of famous 
Bible tales for child consumption with a moral, if 
possible, conspicuously obtruded and all the dif- 
ferences in point of view between then and now 
smoothly ironed out. Nor may it include those re- 
writings that accept as fact earlier concepts of the 
universe, unmodified by the modern developments of 
science and religion. If our older children are to fit 
the historical happenings of the Bible into their 
secular study of history, they will need to know what 
probably did happen in the light of careful scholarly 
internal study and the use of external data since 
discovered by archaeology. If they are to fit the 
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poetry into their general study of poetry they will 
need to know that it is poetry and treat it as such. 
They should know when they are faced with the 
making of laws and when with the making of ser- 
mons and when with the artificial coloring of facts 
for propaganda purposes. Moreover, it is just as 
important in the nurture of ultimate attitudes to be 
able to consider the errors of the people of the Bible 
as it is to consider their virtues, to judge when they 
were wrong as when they were right. 

But whatever procedure we may adopt we can 
safely prescribe the Bible in elementary grades on 
three conditions: (1) If we make sure that the 
teachers who use it have availed themselves of some 
of the above-mentioned aids to understanding it; (2) 
if we make sure that only such parts of it are used as 
will help to form a present-day philosophy of living 
and that such parts are used only in such ways as are 
suited to the learning capacity at each grade level; 
(3) if we make sure that the need of learning any- 
thing about it is clearly demonstrated by the con- 
stant and interested use of it by their parents and 
the other adults around them. If these three condi- 
tions are satisfied we may safely use the Bible in 
elementary grades as much as our new knowledge 
leads us to use it. 


CHAPTER XIV 


THE HIGH-SCHOOL CURRICULUM 


NE of the penalties of revolutionary change in 

the progressive development of education is 

the paucity of curriculum materials suited to the 

newer point of view. Religious education at the 

present time is suffering from this paucity. Another 

penalty is that the newness of the changed objectives 

causes an experimental period in the creation of new 

materials. Religious education is suffering from this 

experimental process. Creation of new material 
takes time. 

In the elementary curriculum there is not enough 
choice among good materials. ‘The new church-school 
superintendent and teacher must use what is ready 
now. They are impatient for what is yet to come. 
They are impatient with the unevenness of quality in 
what is already available. Their eagerness for new 
material is indicated by the Beacon Press report of 
sales from May 1944 to November 1946, of the 
third volume of Martin and Judy (books and leaf- 
lets). 

In the junior and senior high-school curriculum 
the Bible rewritings are slower yet in coming. The 
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necessary scholarship is not often combined with the 
equally necessary ability to write for high-school 
students. The third ingredient, a liberal point of 
view in regard to religion, only adds to the scarcity 
of available writers. Books of this sort are known to 
be under way but they are not appearing fast enough 
to suit our demand. The outstanding example of 
what is needed is a book that, fortunately, we al- 
ready have — Jesus the Carpenter's Son by Fahs. 

Several attempts have proved unsuccessful and 
several attempts are now being made to produce a 
book covering the history of the Hebrew people 
from Moses to or through the exiles. Similar efforts 
have long been in process to produce a book on the 
prophets. | 

At this point, it may be well to remind ourselves 
that even in the high school our primary objective is 
not to secure Bible material because we must at all 
costs have the Bible, but rather because the Bible has 
two claims upon us in meeting our primary objective 
—the nurturing of attitudes: (1) The Bible has 
untold riches of inspiration to worth-while attitudes, 
if its treasures are made available through a suitable 
medium at a suitable time; (2) it is necessary for us 
to be conversant with what is accepted as our chief 
religious source book even though this acceptance is 
frequently superficial and meaningless and even 
though this source book requires much aid in appre- 
Ciating it. 
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The high-school curriculum, then, should include 
adequate Bible study, but it is not the chief, and 
certainly not the whole, content of this curriculum. 
The new book by Manwell and Fahs, The Church 
across the Street, is a good example of another 
needed kind of material. It is a study of Protestant 
denominations, Roman Catholicism and Judaism. It 
encourages the visiting of other churches than one’s 
own and the learning at first hand of what others 
are thinking and how others are worshiping. There 
should also be a special study of the history and 
development of one’s own church and denomination. 

But so far we have discussed merely the frame- 
work of a high-school pupil’s preparation, in his 
_ religious education, for living the good life. He has 

presumably acquainted himself with the Bible and 
with his own religion in comparison to those of 
others. He has merely become informed about re- 
ligion. He might still be in the same category with 
those of his elders who live in one world of everyday 
and occasionally pay lip service to that vague other 
- world of religion. 

‘Until he has begun to apply his religion it cannot 
become vital to him. He must be encouraged to 
apply it to himself. He will profit by the example of 
a leader who does live his. The prime requirement 
for a good religious educator is sincerity. It is con- 
ceivable that he might be valuable even if he knew as _ » 
little about the Bible or the books of the curriculum 
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as anyone in his class, provided he was eager to learn 
with them more and more of what he and they should 
learn and use. It is even conceivable that he might 
leave an enduring impress on their lives if he had 
no experience or training or aptitude for teaching, — 
provided he was himself deeply hungry for truth 
and righteousness and wanted them to be hungry, too. 

Under the right kind of leadership the class will 
proceed with its somewhat superficial use of this 
book or that, but will accomplish its religious educa- 
tion by constant attention to the application of that 
religion to its members and their philosophies of life 
and their daily, hourly living of that life. And even 
that will not be enough. Unless that religion is so 
dynamic and broad that it reaches out beyond the 
immediate horizon of their own existences, unless it 
embraces those they do not like, unless it touches the 
parts of the world they do not know, it is not a re- 
ligion at all — or it might be called a religion in need 
of education, or the one who has it a person in need 
of religious education. Unless the whole world is 
seen in terms of the religion, that religion is a blind 
thing, existing only in name and formal ceremony. 

That is why it is not of the very greatest impor- 
tance what book is studied or how much Bible there 
is init. The primary objective is to grow in wisdom 
as well as in stature, and in sympathetic contact with 
God and man. 

One occasionally hears the dolorous comment that 
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the older student drops out of church school before 
or by the ninth grade. That might be because he is 
not interested, or because the materials and methods 
used did not take into sufficient account the capacities 
and interests of the individuals concerned. 

This dropping out has been given as a reason for 
crowding into earlier years what confessedly be- 
longed in the later years. That would be a good way 
to induce a still earlier dropping out! But why 
crowd, anyway? Why must this ground be covered? 
Why must this particular bit of information be 
jammed in, willy-nilly? 

You hear of teachers doing this kind of driving 
also when they are afraid they will not ‘‘finish” 
something before the end of the year. Finish what? 
Finish the formation of character? Finish the nur- 
ture of attitudes? Finish the preparation for the 
good life? Why do we cling to the old idea that 
there is an irreducible minimum of fact or formula 
or body of knowledge that is essential by a given age 
or time? 

Then, too, there have been instances when this 
dropping out was merely a matter of dropping in to 
a youth group or even into church. Religious educa- 
tion evidently does go on, or at least can go on. 

As a matter of fact, some of this high-school ex- 
perience should be in what is called “churchman- 
ship.’’ Not only do students of high-school age dis- 
cover together in class or group discussions what they 
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themselves believe and why, not only do they en- 
deavor to fit such ideas into the practical affairs of 
every day, but they are potential church members 
and leaders and are preparing for that too. They 
should occupy themselves with the problems of 
church maintenance and the mechanics of church 
organization. They should become critics of sermons 
and orders of service. If there are to be better minis- 
ters and better sermons, there must be more recruits 
for the ministry from this group. 

When the high school in the church school becomes 
more a business of going forward to new responsibili- 
ties and opportunities for service, and less a matter 
of finishing something factual in a book, less a matter 
of “covering the stipulated ground,” there will not 
be so many “‘dropping out.” 

And when the adults in the church have become 
fully convinced that this matter of education is a 
never-ending proposition, when they themselves do 
not give the impression that religious education ends 
when you leave the church school or finish certain 
courses, the young people will find it easier to follow 
their natural inclination to go on learning. 


CHAPTER XV 
ADULT EDUCATION 


TILL another feature of the revolution in edu- 
cation is that it has extended its scope as far as 
adult life instead of only to the time of graduation 
from school or college. There were individuals, of 
course (long, long before Henry Adams), who 
looked upon their whole lives as a process of educa- 
tion, but adult education as a general practice is part 
of this revolutionary change that is taking place all 
about us. The sorriest discovery that adults make 
when they continue educating themselves is how little 
the earlier period of formal schooling contributed. 
The clue to this mystery lies in the words ‘educating 
themselves.’ Too often in the formal schooling they 
were “being educated.” Real education is self- 
education. It might be argued that adult education 
is the parent of the progressive education movement. 
Until we began to educate ourselves we did not know 
what education was. 

This is all part of the revolutionary development 
and reveals its amazing progress in the increasing 
numbers of adult discussion or study groups in vari- 
ous churches, and in the increasing numbers of adults 
who attend them. A minister receives a petition from 
a group of a dozen young married couples for a 
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scheduled set of meetings — to discuss with him re- 
ligion and the Bible. Another group takes the initia- 
tive in forming a discussion round table to discover 
applications of their religion to current affairs. This 
sort of thing is happening more and more, every- 
where in this country. 

There is a keener consciousness of a need for re- 
ligion and a greater hunger for truth and righteous- 
ness, along with the sharper awareness of the de- 
mand for more intelligent social thinking and plan- 
ning. Out of all this encouraging activity and growth, 
however, emerges the stark discovery that the reli- 
gious education of former days lacked the faculty of 
continuity — of keeping on going. It did not furnish 
enough of religious experience that would carry over 
into daily adult living. It did not even furnish a 
training in the understanding of the Bible that would 
enable adults to go on reading it all their lives with 
pleasure and profit. 

Yet surely, in this area also, the revolution is not a 
finished process. We are still in the midst of it. If 
an adult education group is to be formed in a com- 
munity, the first warning is: “Don’t call it ‘adult 
education’ or you will kill it before it starts!” Why? 
Because the words have an unwelcome sound? Be- 
cause education is something boring and promises to 
be dull? Because education is for children and it ts 
beneath the dignity of adults to undertake it ? What- 
ever progress we have already made in this matter, it 
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seems that we have not yet made enough to have 
eliminated from our minds an outworn notion regard- 
ing the place of education in our lives. 

We have called graduation from school or college 
‘‘commencement,” but it looks as if that has meant to 
us: ‘“‘Now you have finished education. Now you 
are beginning life,” rather than: “Now you are 
really beginning to educate yourself — an activity 
that must be continued throughout your life.” 

We are more aware than ever before in our history 
how inadequate our mechanical knowledge is without 
social knowledge. Our physical scientists are at last 
paying daily tribute to the neglected social sciences. 
They have endowed this nation with a bomb that 
can destroy or re-create the world, and the people of 
this nation, who govern it, are not sufficiently edu- 
cated to know what to do with it. 

The need for adult religious education is equally 
apparent, for the final solution of how to deal with 
the bomb or with Russia or with the world will 
prove to be a matter of religion. Unless we see our 
religion as involved in all our problems, we will not 
have a vital religion and we will not solve our 
problems. 

It has been suggested in this book that progress 
can be made in religious education more easily if we 
educate ourselves by self-examination, particularly 
with a view to discovering any possible prejudices 
that we may unconsciously be harboring. It has 
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been suggested that children will not want to con- 
tinue in church schools through the high-school years 
if adults by their example seem to imply that this is 
“kid stuff.” It has been suggested that we will not 
be obliged to crowd subject matter into the early 
- grades, provided we accept all of life as our span of 
time for education. It has been suggested that no 
children of any age will see any point in studying a 
Bible that is apparently not used in the adult world 
they are so eager to join. It has been suggested 
that some knowledge is necessary in order to teach 
it and that the teachers must be drawn from among 
the people who, on the whole, use it very scantily, to 
say the least. 

Fortunately there are many who do read the Bible 
with understanding and appreciation. Fortunately 
many good teachers are available and many good 
examples are being set. And they are the ones who 
can testify to the worth-whileness of their enrich- 
ment from it. Fortunately, too, there are many who 
have gone far beyond the limits of the Bible in their 
search for truth, who have explored other Bibles in 
other religions in the formation of their philosophy 
of life. We look to such as they for leadership in the 
new era of religious education upon which we are 
entering. 

The Bible will assume a new and justified place in 
the curriculum materials of the older grades of our 
Sunday schools as soon as the time comes when con- 
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siderable numbers of adults have by their own 
studies become familiar with the historical develop- 
ments of contributions to it and of attitudes toward 
it. A reading of Conrad H. Moehlman’s The Church 
as Educator would help to give them aid, among 
others, in ‘‘Understanding the Christian Heritage” 
(Chapter XII) and in “Understanding the Social 
Order” (XIII). A reading of Volume I of the 
Interseminary Series, edited by Craig, under the title 
The Challenge of Our Culture, would help us to 
understand our contemporary selves and, especially 
in the fifth chapter, our psychological selves. A read- 
ing of Walter J. Bradley’s They Made Him Christ 
would suggest a new way of discovering the original 
story of Jesus. A reading of Harrison S. Elliott’s 
Can Religious Education Be Christian? would give 
much further light on the present revolution in which 
we are. A reading of Ernest J. Chave’s 4 Func- 
tional Approach to Religious Education would give 
the main thesis of the present book in more scholarly 
and pedagogic language. 

When such a reader demands more Bible, the wise 
superintendent will instantly require him or her to 
teach it. When those who do not know what “‘Bible” 
means demand more of it, the wise counselor will 
demand that they educate themselves about it. 

The greatest present help to progress in religious 
education is adult education. 


CHAPTER XVI 


_ THE ADULT IS REDISCOVERING 
THE BIBLE 


DULT education is bringing the Bible back into 
current usefulness. No longer do we detach 
isolated texts from their natural context and use 
them as sanctions for our latest ethical code; no 
longer do we explain, as “allegorical,” statements 
purporting to be history but actually being propa- 
ganda in support of outmoded codes; no longer do © 
we rationalize our roundabout way to evade a “‘reve- 
lation” of God our reason would discard. But we 
are discovering to our delight and interest and in- 
spiration whole situations that, when the broad 
sweep of them is surveyed against their historical 
background, contain tremendously significant sug- 
gestiveness for the present. 

The fourth century before Christ is an exciting 
period to contemplate. The Kingdom of David had 
shrunk to little Judah. The church was in the saddle. 
The priests were authority. In the Chronicles they 
rewrote the history of Second Samuel and First and 
Second Kings from a new point of view. The heroes 
were made more heroic. The hand of God — on 
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their side — was made more partisan than ever. It 
was a time when there would seem to be nothing sur- 
prising in setting aside by governmental ukase a day 
of prayer to thank God for victory in war — after 
all, God was on their side and had caused them to 
win! The least that one could do would be to express 
gratitude for such valuable help in overcoming one’s 
enemies, who must also be God’s enemies! 

The Book of Chronicles made the past more 
glorious. In it the priests romanticized the time when 
Israel was proud in its might. They apostrophized 
the “‘blue bloods”’ of their race who had kept them- 
selves uncontaminated by the blood of the “foreign- 
ers’’ who dwelt in their midst. The Book of Ezra 
published a black list of those who had intermarried 
with blood less “‘pure’”’ than theirs. It recommended 
that all who had thus offended be forced to cast off 
the mates of unacceptable lineage. It recommended 
further that the children of such mixed marriages 
be cast off —to wander in the wilderness and die. 
The writers of this period (Nehemiah was another) 
made much of genealogies that traced the ancestry 
of their heroes back to David. They concentrated 
interest in the Temple at Jerusalem, where God was 
especially to be found, but where the Samaritans 
were not permitted to enter. 

They glorified the past. They skipped the present 
which was so unsatisfying in the shadow of the new 
power that had risen in the North. They glorified 
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the future because that gave them something to look 
forward to —a Messiah, who somehow would lead 
them to new prominence, to new glory. This seems 
to have been a time when the minister was expected 
to deal with the past or with the future but to leave 
the present alone. Religion was history or prophecy. 
It was not concerned with the present everyday prob- 
lems of ordinary living. The minister was deserving 
of respect and reverent treatment if he gave scholarly 
dissertations on happenings of other times or if he 
gave idealistic pictures of a future life (for those 
whom God preferred), but he had better be careful 
how he dealt with the present, which was the primary 
business of others than ministers. 

Against this background of writings, three start- 
ling exceptions appeared. It was customary to as- 
cribe an author even if not the real one (the Psalms 
of David, the Songs of Solomon) but it is significant 
that three books remain authorless. Jonah and Ruth 
were the names of the central characters of two of 
them, and the third was later appended: to Isaiah 
who lived centuries earlier. The sharp contrast be- 
tween the themes of these books and those of the 
prevalent Hebrew literature is breath-taking. 

Jonah is shown that his deep distaste for Nineveh, 
the capital city of the foreign Northern conqueror, 
is contrary to God’s feeling. “You are sorry about 
the gourd, though you spent no toil upon it, you 
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never made it: grow —a gourd that sprang up in a 
night and perished in a night! And am [ not to be 
sorry for that great city, Nineveh, with over 120,000 
infants in it who know not their right hand from 
their left, and with all its cattle?” 

Ruth insisted on breaking the tradition of staying 
with “her own blood.’ A Moabite widow, she 
would nevertheless go back to Judah because she 
would not desert her widowed mother-in-law. Fam- 
ily ties of a mixed marriage were stronger than the 
prevailing antipathy to foreigners. This was start- 
ling enough but the most daring contribution of this 
story was that Ruth married Boaz (her second 
mixed marriage) and that their great-grandson was 
David! David, of all people, was a product of such 
a mixture! Even David was not a “blue blood’’! 

The crowning thunderbolt came from Deutero- 
Isaiah. You are counting, said he, on a return of your 
former glory by the coming of a new leader. There 
is a possibility of glory for you in the future, but not 
the kind of glory you are counting on. You can make 
a glorious contribution to the world, not by your 
greatness, not by your national power, not by any 
superiority of “‘white’’ blood or acumen in commerce 
or military might, but by being servants, by serving 
the rest of the world. You can become glorious 
leaders in culture, in religion, in higher ideals of 
international living. You, yourselves, are the prom- 
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ised Messiah. ‘‘Arise, be enlightened, for thy 
light cometh, and the glory of the Lord is risen upon 
thee.” 

The fourth century produced its Chronicles and 
Ezra and Nehemiah, but it also produced its Jonah 
and Ruth and Deutero-Isaiah. 


CHAPTER XVII 


WHO ARE THE TEACHERS? 


N all fairness to the Sunday school of the former 
days and in all fairness to the new Sunday school 
evolving slowly and painfully out of the growth in 
education and religion of the new day, it must be 
frankly understood that both have been asked to do 
too much. It has been too often assumed that reli- 
gious education was the business of the church school 
and not of the family. 

In our multiplicity of activities and interests, in 
our confusion over massed population and mass pro- 
duction and mass gadgets, in our endeavor to make 
our cluttered lives more simple by appealing to 
specialization to attend to our myriad needs, we 
have, without much consideration of the subject, 
done the same with the religious instruction of our 
children. his was just one more case for a specialist. 
We knew too little about it ourselves. Here was a 
job in religious education to be performed by reli- 
gious educators. 

It was hard to get these educators because they 
had to come from the very same people who were 
sending their children to be handled by specialists. 
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They were no# specialists. “hey were a few, a very 
few, of those same people but they were a little more 
conscious than the rest of the need and of the respon- 
sibility. It bothered these few, more than once, when 
the others who would not do it themselves turned 
about and complained about the inadequacy of those 
who would and did. 

The recognition of our own inability might well 
have made us stop and think that perhaps that in- 
ability might be due to the insufficiency of our own 
religious training. Yet, when we did send our chil- 
dren to the specialist, the one thing we demanded was 
that the training be just like what we ourselves 
had had! 

Now that the revolution has taken place or is 
taking place in religious education, we can breathe 
a sigh of relief that we are changing in this respect, 
too. We are becoming more sensitive to our own 
responsibility as parents for the religious education 
of our children. It was a responsibility we could 
never turn over toa specialist. We realize that now; 
we probably always knew it. 

Religion is not a thing outside ourselves that we 
“learn” about. It is just a way of doing things, a way 
of looking at things, a way of getting ourselves set 
to get things done. We live our religion in our 
homes. Our children absorb it in the air they breathe. 
They sense it. They feel it. What we say may fall 
on ears that have been deafened by inattention or 
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distraction or endless repetition. What we do about 
it invades their very pores. | 

- However much we dress them up and start them 
off to Sunday school, they are merely temporarily 
leaving their real Sunday school behind, the real 
school where they see the application of the principles 
taught, where they learn how precepts work out 
in practice. 

If the Bible is not read with interest by the parents 
in the home, then it is an impractical task imposed by 
an arbitrary authority, not a living thing that one 
does not get along without in real life. 

If prayer is nothing more than that hurried mum- 
ble of stereotyped phrases just before one starts the 
real business of eating, prayer on other occasions will 
be an awkward performance, embarrassing and 
meaningless. Back in the early days of childhood, 
prayer was something you said in the presence of a 
parent before the light went out. It kept the parent 
there a moment longer and was comforting in a 
passive sort of way. It was not always a producer 
of the adult habit of continuous communion with the 
spirit within you and the spirit in your neighbors and 
the spirit of the universe. 

If life is one thing and religion is another, then 
learning about religion is a side issue. If religion is 
not to be kept in close contact with everything we do, 
then it is not important. If religion is an intermittent 
affair, to be paid occasional deference, like going to 
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church on Easter and Christmas, for weddings and 
funerals, then sending a child to church school will 
indeed be referring the matter to someone else. The 
child may be fortunate and get a teacher who feels 
differently about religion. So far so good. But it is 
still getting most of its education in religion at home. 
It cannot be otherwise. 

The parents are the teachers whether they know 
it or not. If they realize this, they will want to be 
good teachers. They will want to be informed about 
the new trends. They will want to formulate their 
objectives. They will want to understand their pu- 
pils. They will want to appreciate the progress that 
is being made in methods. They will want to study 
curriculum materials. They will want to develop 
their philosophy of religious education. 
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